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THE PAN AMERICAN UNION AND PEACE 



By JOHN BARRETT 



When I say that there are many persons who be- 
lieve that the Pan American Union is the most 
powerful and practical official organization in the world 
for the preservation of peace among nations, I only re- 
peat what has been written me by eminent statesmen not 
only of North and South America, but of Europe and 
Asia. Only recently one of the most influential men in 
Great Britain volunteered to me the information that, 
at an informal meeting of the cabinet of his government, 
one of those present had remarked, with the approval of 
those within his hearing, that he was confident that if 
there had been long established in one of the capitals of 
Europe, like London, Paris, Berlin, or Vienna, a Pan 
European Union, organized on the same basis and for 
the same purpose and controlled in the same way as the 
Pan American Union in Washington, there never would 
have been a European war! 

To those who are not familiar with the actual charac- 
ter of the Pan American Union as an active interna- 
tional office, and to those who have not studied its past 
and present history and record of achievement, this may 
seem an extraordinary statement. To those who have 
watched its work and growth and have studied its rela- 
tionship to the nations of the western hemisphere, it is 
in no sense surprising. If any man who is skeptical 
about this description of the Pan American Union could 
be present at one of the regular monthly meetings of the 
governing board of the Pan American Union; if he 
could listen to the discussions that go on around the 
governing board table; if he could familiarize himself 
with the resolutions which that board has passed, and if 
he could comprehend the vast work for commerce, 
friendship, good understanding, and practical solidarity 
among the American nations which the Pan American 
Union has carried on during the last ten years, then, 
indeed, he would no longer be skeptical, but enthusias- 
tic, over its usefulness as a great peace factor. 

It is certainly an impressive sight to see the plenipo- 
tentiaries of twenty-one nations and of one hundred and 
eighty millions of human beings assembling regularly 
each month, by international agreement, in the same 
building, in the same room, and around the same table, 
discussing with utmost frankness, candor, and kindness 
questions and issues that concern the peace and welfare 
of the western hemisphere. At the head of the table, as 
chairman ex officio, sits the Secretary of State of the 
United States, representing that Government in the 
councils of the Pan American Union. Upon his right 
is the chair of the Ambassador of Brazil. On the left 
of the chairman is the Ambassador of Chile, and so on, 
back and forth around the table, are the chairs of the 
Ambassadors and Ministers, arranged according to rank. 
But the Ministers of the smaller countries, like Salva- 
dor, Panama, and Uruguay, have just as much to say in 
the discussions and just as much authority in the voting 
and conclusions reached as have the Secretary of State 
of the United States and the Ambassadors of Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile. For nine years I have been, in my 
capacity as the executive officer of the Pan American 
Union, present at these monthly meetings, which take 



place regularly from early fall until late spring — in fact, 
I have not missed more than two or three meetings in 
this extended period, and I can say that I have never 
known one to break up with the least discord or unkind 
feeling. I have, however, known many meetings to dis- 
cuss frankly most delicate questions, and more than once 
action has been taken which has had a profound influ- 
ence upon the peace of the American nations. 

This prompts me now to make a statement which may 
surprise men all over the world who are interested in the 
cause of peace and who read this publication, but it is so 
true that I think it should be generally known : it is my 
honest conviction that if it had not been for the influence 
of the Pan American Union as an international organi- 
zation expressed through its governing board, represent- 
ing all the nations of the western hemisphere, the United 
States would today be engaged in a long and thankless 
war with Mexico, and would have thereby alienated the 
sympathy and support of the other American republics. 
Supplementary to this, I would add that there is no 
doubt whatever that the Pan American Union a number 
of years ago was responsible for the prevention of an 
international war among the Central American repub- 
lics which might have been as disastrous to them as the 
long revolutionary struggle in Mexico has been to that 
country. It has also indirectly, through its moral influ- 
ence, stood in the way of possible war complications 
among several other republics. 

What other international organization officially sup- 
ported and maintained by a large group of nations has 
any such record as this? Do not these facts alone en- 
title the Pan American Union to hold a position in the 
peace movement of the world which should be backed 
by the grateful sentiment of peace-loving peoples in all 
nations ? 

It is generally agreed among peace advocates every- 
where that there is no more practical agency for making 
peace permanent than the development of intimate ac- 
quaintance and real friendship among the peoples of dif- 
ferent nations. The Pan American Union, through the 
enormous correspondence it carries on not only in Eng- 
lish, but in Spanish and Portuguese, with the govern- 
ments, countries, peoples, representative institutions, and 
leading men of the twenty-one American republics; 
through its monthly illustrated Bulletin, published in 
English, Spanish, Portuguese, and French, for which 
there is a greater demand than the supply of copies can 
meet; through numerous reports, descriptive pamphlets, 
and a greatvariety of printed data ; through its Columbus 
Memorial Library, which has an up-to-date practical col- 
lection of Americana to the number of thirty-five thou- 
sand volumes; through its collection of nearly twenty 
thousand photographs illustrative of every republic; 
through its reading room, upon whose tables are the lead- 
ing publications of each of the American republics; 
through the splendid inspiration of its beautiful build- 
ing, which the greatest living French architect has de- 
scribed as "combining beauty and usefulness of purpose 
more than any other public building in the world for 
its cost" — through these and many other agencies, I say, 
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the Pan American Union is today doing a practical work 
for peace that deserves the interest, encouragement, 
and even enthusiasm of every person throughout the 
wide world who wants to see the end of warfare among 
nations and men. 

If what I have written here seems to be in the slight- 
est degree an exaggeration or arouses the question or in- 
terest of any person, I hope that he will take advantage 
of the constantly loose latchstring of the Pan American 
Union to confirm this story that I have told. Lest, how- 
ever, someone might draw the conclusion that I was 
lauding my own work by this review, I want to say, in 
all frankness and truth, that the wonderful growth of 
the work and influence of the Pan American Union 
during the last nine years, or since it was my honor to 
be called by the vote of the twenty-one American govern- 
ments to take charge of it and reorganize it, is largely 
due to the wise direction and splendid support which 
the executive officers have constantly received not only 
from the Secretaries of State of the United States, Who 
have been chairman ex officio of its governing board, but 
from the Latin American Ambassadors and Ministers 
who have so ably represented their countries in Wash- 
ington during this period. Tribute is also due to an 
exceptionally strong staff of devoted, able, and loyal men 
who have aided in the administration of the office of the 
Pan American Union and who have been sincerely de- 
sirous to promote peace, friendship, and commerce 
among the American nations. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize that we are undoubt- 
edly today entering upon a mighty era of Pan American 
comity as well as Pan American commerce. Following 
the propaganda of this organization for many years, 
there has come now a widespread appreciation of Pan 



Americanism which is working wonders for the develop- 
ment of a stronger and better understanding among the 
American nations. The fact that the President of the 
United States made Pan Americanism the keynote in 
his first message to the present Congress is evidence of 
the changed conditions that are upon us. It should, 
moreover, be pointed out that the silver lining to the 
great war cloud of Europe has been the development of 
Pan American solidarity, for probably that mighty strug- 
gle has done more than any other international event 
since the declaration of the Monroe Doctrine in 1823 to 
make the American nations realize their interdepend- 
ence and the necessity of their standing together for the 
peace and prosperity of the western hemisphere. Per- 
haps the most satisfactory development of the present 
growth of Pan Americanism is the gradual evolution of 
the Monroe Doctrine into a Pan American doctrine, 
which will mean that the governments and peoples of 
Latin America will stand just as strongly, with both 
their moral and physical forces, for the sovereignty and 
integrity of the United States, if it shall be attacked by 
a foreign foe, as the United States will stand for their 
sovereignty and integrity under the same conditions. 
This evolution of the Monroe Doctrine into a Pan Amer- 
ican doctrine may yet be the most powerful influence 
for bringing peace out of the present international 
struggle, and then for preserving peace throughout the 
world. If all the American nations are banded together 
by such bonds of mutual interest that they cannot and 
will not fight each other, they certainly will gain that 
strength and power by example and influence which will 
enable them to lead the way to the maintenance of per- 
manent peace among all nations. 



THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 

By JAMES BROWN SCOTT 



The American Institute of International Law was 
founded on October 12, 1912, in order to bring into 
close and intimate touch the publicists and leaders of 
thought of all the American Eepublics, and by an ex- 
change of views to agree upon those principles of justice 
which should control the conduct of nations, just as 
principles of justice control the relations of individuals 
and set a standard of conduct applicable alike to indi- 
vidual and State. In order, however, that the principles 
of international law, based upon principles of justice, 
may be incorporated in the practice of nations, it is nec- 
essary that those principles shall be clearly understood, 
and that there shall be created a public opinion in their 
behalf in each of the American Eepublics, to speak only 
of the Western Hemisphere. To create this public opin- 
ion, it seems necessary or highly useful to create in each 
capital of the American Eepublics a National Society of 
International Law, to be organized by the publicists of 
each country interested in the law of nations. A Na- 
tional Society has thus been formed in all the twenty- 
one Eepublics: Argentine Eepublic, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Costa Eica, Cuba, Dominican 
Eepublic, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Salvador, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, United States, Uru- 



guay, Venezuela, and Haiti. There are therefore twenty- 
one societies of international law, each a center for the 
study and investigation of questions of international law 
and the principles of justice, by which they should be 
settled, each disseminating just principles of interna- 
tional law and creating within each country a public 
opinion in their behalf. 

International law is not the law of any one nation, 
but of all nations; and as it is therefore made by all, 
or consented to by all, the co-operation of nations is 
essential to make or to change it. The National So- 
cieties of International Law cannot work in isolation, if 
they wish to take part in the development of that system 
of law which is the law of the Society of Nations. They 
must therefore co-operate, and for this purpose they 
should have an agency to guide and to correlate their 
efforts, but which should be both created and controlled 
by them. The American Institute of International Law 
is such an agency, composed as it is of '105 members, 
the National Society of each American Eepublic recom- 
mending five of its own members, who upon election by 
the Institute become the representatives of the National 
Society therein. From this standpoint, the Institute is, 
as it were, a committee of the National Societies to carry 



